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the minus sign in front of the bracket the denial of the existence of a 
class. And therewith I come to the second point. The use of the 
minus sign, which goes back to the beginnings of the algebra of logic, 
is itself unobjectionable ; though it was abandoned by the writers of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, its use, in a modified form, 
has been revived by Whitehead and Russell in their "Principia 
Mathematica. ' ' I object, not to the minus sign itself, but to the con- 
fusion of two distinct fundamental ideas which are both denoted here 
by the same symbol. In the same formula, if P denotes a class " — P " 
denotes here (1) the negative of P, and (2) the denial of the existence 
of P ; e. g., " no S non-M exists is symbolized by Professor De Laguna 
thus: 

— [S-—M] 

where "S • — M" is the product of two classes, and therefore itself a 
class ! 

Such ambiguous use is, of course, against the very first principles 
of any symbolism whatsoever. 

Mrs. Franklin's classical formula is sufficient to adjudge all syl- 
logisms. Any attempt to reduce the moods of the syllogism to the 
"principle of opposition" might be considered a barren undertaking. 
Not so ! Even if useless, it would still be of theoretical interest and a 
novelty. But, alas! the claim of the paper that "we deduced the 
principle of the syllogism" 6 is not substantiated, except by a very 
loose and unwarrantable use of the word "deduce." The principle 
from which Professor De Laguna really deduced his "principle of 
the syllogism" is not his "principle of opposition" but Peirce's 
"Theorem I.," referred to in Mrs. Franklin's paper, or the rules of 
"inserting and dropping terms," 7 to which Professor De Laguna 
refers as "two principles of immediate inference." 8 The proof of 
this last contention can not very well be given without the use of the 
"algebra of logic"; and in that form it is part of Mrs. Franklin's 
admirable paper. Karl Schmidt. 

Tufts College. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Le Langage et la Verbomanie; Essai de Psychologie Morbide. Ossip- 

Loukie. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1912. Pp. 275. 

This is a discursive treatise on the disease of talking too much. The 
author has previously written rather along literary than nosologic lines, 

6 Loo. cit., page 400. 

' Cf. "Studies in Logic," by members of the Johns Hopkins University, 
page 33. 

8 Loc. cit., page 397. 
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and is one of those friends of the " Psychological Index " who write their 
names without initials. He is also a bit of a pessimist, even misogynist, 
to judge from the seventh chapter. He has some good ideas, which are 
entertainingly developed. 

By way of introduction a fairly satisfactory account is given of the 
psychological processes to be supposed in the origin of language, the re- 
lation of language to thought, with a discussion of their lack of parallel- 
ism. The basal conception is of language as a delicate and complex mental 
function legitimately suited to particular social ends. To fail to limit it 
to its proper sphere in the psychic economy, putting it to loose and im- 
proper uses, is not without its dangers to the personality. The great em- 
phasis laid hereon is the main characteristic of the volume. It is this 
which is termed " verbomanie," especially in the sense of an overdevelop- 
ment of the linguistic function. The psychiatrist would probably tend to 
regard these manifestations as symptomatic, but while the author oc- 
casionally uses the word in this sense, he seems more frequently to re- 
gard it as an independent disease, manifesting itself par trop d'effets, 
complexes et contraires. The clinical picture is consequently ill-defined, 
and probably includes many better-recognized disease forms that are 
partly characterized by disturbances — in the direction of hypertrophy — of 
the linguistic faculty. It is conceived of as an almost exclusively psycho- 
genic condition, and doubtless justly so, so far as the content is concerned, 
though the symptoms of genuine verbomanie are scarcely so independent 
of originally unstable mental organization as the author seems to think. 

The essential question is, then, if loose speaking, besides being a de- 
rivative of loose thinking, may not in turn react upon the intellectual 
faculty. Popularly, this is the opinion voiced in speaking of one carried 
away by his own eloquence. The clouding of adequate reaction by emotion 
is an elementary psychological principle, and in so far as the false use 
of language may arouse inappropriate emotional reactions, it may lead to 
inappropriate intellectual ones. The " argument by epithet " is well 
known politically, nor is the scientific investigator exempt from its pit- 
falls. A clever but suggestible worker, with a turn for rhetoric, may turn 
his own dialectics upon himself to the detriment of clear thinking. All 
this independently of a clinical conception of " verbomanie," of which the 
author has at least a clear enough idea to formulate a definite scheme for 
its management. In the matter of responsibility he places his verbo- 
manias between the " insane " and the normal, not considering that so- 
ciety can guard itself against them, mais elle pent les combattre morale- 
ment et socialement. Prophylactically, he desires more training in the 
precise employment of speech. The idea of " learning by doing," expressed 
by so many who approach educational questions from a psychopathological 
angle, we meet again here in the words, " La transmission purement ver- 
bale d'un savoir, au lieu d'infuser des energies aux auditeurs, les habitue 
a I'incapacite intellectuelle et a la phraselogie vide," and otherwise. 
Therapeutically, "disciplinary silence" is the key-word, and the author 
voices a suggestion singularly like one in the " Modern Utopia " of H. G. 
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Wells, in which every member of a privileged class must annually pass a 
fixed number of days alone in immediate and elementary contact with 
natural forces. 

Books are of four kinds; by clever people who know their subject, by 
clever people who do not, by stupid people who know their subject, and by 
stupid people who do not. The first are the most brilliant, the second the 
most suggestive, the third the most reliable, the fourth the most 
consoling. The present one is clever and to spare, but there are 
greater limitations on the other score. It is an "Essai de Psyehologie 
Morbide," yet does not draw its references, of which there are many, from 
the best known contemporary sources, either on the philological or psycho- 
logical side, and it is quite incoordinate with systematic psychopathology, 
so ought scarcely to be judged by psychiatric standards. On the grounds 
of suggestion and of literary quality, it is better justified in its graceful 
epigraph, Vel taceas, vel meliora die silentio. 

F. L. Wells. 
McLean Hospital. 
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